THE   NEW  KING
which had been granted to the Catholics. Buckingham, tired by now of the French alliance which had proved so unproductive, decided to throw it overboard and go the way of Parliament by promising to tighten up the penal laws. But he was too late. Men no longer trusted him, he was known to be a weathercock, and the ill feeling in Parliament began to veer more definitely in his direction. There was talk of the days 'when old ambassadors of wisdom and experience were employed, when our treaties and negotiations abroad were not unsuccessful.'1 No names were mentioned, but it was understood to imply that under a certain young and inexperienced ambassador, all our treaties had so far come to nothing.
On August 4th when the King came from Woodstock to meet the Houses in Christ Church Hall he had little to tell them, contenting himself with asking for a subsidy for the fleet and saying he would answer the petition they had presented on religion within two days. Charles did not give the members his full confidence but hoped, by dropping hints, to move them to a liberal generosity. However, they had reached the point where nothing fruitful could be achieved until they enjoyed the royal confidence and were no longer to be kept in the dark. At length Phelips voiced the general dissatisfaction. 'In the Government/ he stated clearly, 'there hath wanted good advice. Counsels and power have been monopolized.9 All knew at whom he was striking, but he proceeded to go further than an attack upon Buckingham's power: cThe match has not yet brought the French to join with us in a defensive war, or any longer than conduceth to their own ends. The French army, which they say is gone, we hear is upon return. In Germany the King of Denmark hath done nothing. The best way to secure ourselves is to sup-
1 Debates in the House of Commons in 1625, p. 68. 195